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Landmines:  A  Special  Report 


Among  all  the  devastating  weapons  of  war,  anti¬ 
personnel  landmines  (APLs)  present  a  unique  horror. 
Deployed  during  wartime  to  hamper  troop 
movement,  landmines  do  not  go  away  when  troops 
depart.  They  may  remain  active  for  decades, 
awaiting  only  an  unsuspecting  step.  In  an  instant,  a 
life  is  shattered,  a  family  devastated. 

Sown  in  wartime,  landmines  lie  hidden  for  years  and 
kill  or  maim  more  than  25,000  people  annually, 
mostly  civilians.  Landmine  victims  include  people  of 
all  ages  and  occupations:  farmers,  teachers,  children 
at  school  and  play. 


We  have  chosen  to  devote  this  entire  issue  of  the 

Washington  Newsletter  to  the  problem  of  landmines. 

In  it  you  will  find 

•  an  update  on  the  status  of  efforts  to  ban  APLs 
(articles  by  Volk  and  Williams); 

•  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  U.S.  government 
on  landmines  (article  by  Sherman); 

•  first-hand  perspectives  on  landmines  (articles  by 
Leahy  and  Warren  plus  accounts  of  landmine 
survivors); 

•  suggestions  for  actions  which  you  can  take  to 
bring  an  end  to  landmine  atrocities; 

•  a  list  of  resources  available  from  FCNL. 


Sixty-four  countries  around  the  globe  suffer  the 
enduring  effects  of  APLs.  Most  of  these  are 
"developing"  nations,  whose  residents  already  bear 
severe  economic  hardships.  APLs  impose  further 
burdens  by  impeding  the  recovery  of  agricultural 
sufficiency,  draining  health  care  resources,  and 
removing  people  from  the  work  force. 

Because  landmines  present  such  a  particular  horror, 
individuals  and  organizations  around  the  world  have 
joined  forces  to  ban  APLs.  The  goal  of  this  interna¬ 
tional  campaign  is  to  halt  immediately  all 
production,  use,  stockpiling,  and  transfer  of  APLs. 
This  is  an  important  and  achievable  goal. 

FCNL  has  been  deeply  committed  to  bringing  an 
immediate  end  to  landmine  atrocities.  However,  to 
achieve  this  goal,  we  need  your  help  in  persuading 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  government  to  work  more 
assertively  in  support  of  this  outcome. 


We  who  reside  in  the  U.S.  do  not  endure  the  daily 
horror  of  landmines.  We  do  not  worry  about 
stepping  on  a  landmine  as  we  walk  to  our  jobs.  We 
do  not  fear  that  our  children  will  be  killed  or  maimed 
by  landmines  as  they  go  to  school  or  play  near  our 
homes.  The  freedom  we  enjoy  should  be  a  universal 
human  right. 

Acronyms  Used  in  This  Issue 

APL  Anti-Personnel  Landmine 

CCW  Convention  on  Conventional  Weapons 

ICBL  International  Campaign  to  Ban 
Landmines 

NGO  Non-Govemmental  Organization 
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Report  from  the  Conventional  Weapons  Conference 


Warfare  has  always  imposed  harsh  burdens  on  both 
combatants  and  civilians.  Modem  technology  has  cre¬ 
ated  new  weapons  of  death  and  destmction,  some  of 
which  are  bmtal  beyond  even  the  needs  justified  by 
militarists.  Humanitarian  efforts  to  regulate  the 
vicious  weapons  of  modern  warfare  through  interna¬ 
tional  law  date  back  more  than  a  century;  the  efforts 
continue  to  this  day. 

In  1979,  the  UN  convened  a  "Conference  on  Prohibi¬ 
tion  or  Restrictions  of  Use  of  Certain  Conventional 
Weapons  Which  May  be  Deemed  to  be  Excessively 
Injurious  or  to  Have  Indiscriminate  Effects."  This  con¬ 
ference  focused  on  weapons  that  were  not  weapons  of 
mass  destmction  (i.e.  not  chemical,  biological  or 
nuclear  weapons).  In  1981,  the  participating  nations 
signed  an  agreement,  referred  to  as  the  Convention  on 
Conventional  Weapons  (CCW).  A  number  of  issues 
were  not  resolved  and  some  delegations  expressed  the 
view  that  these  should  be  addressed  at  future  confer¬ 
ences  to  review  the  CCW. 

The  first  UN-sponsored  review  conference  began  in 
October  1995  and  concluded  in  May  1996.  A  central 
issue  on  the  conference  agenda  was  landmines  (APLs). 
The  conference  produced  an  amended  protocol  on 
"mines,  booby  traps  and  other  devices"  which  has 
extended  restrictions  to  include  non-intemational  armed 
conflicts.  Responsibility  for  clearing  mines  has  been 
assigned  to  those  who  lay  them.  There  are  improved 
requirements  for  recording  mines  and  new  provisions  to 
protect  humanitarian  de-miners.  Restrictions  have  been 
imposed  on  the  use  of  particular  types  of  APLs  (includ¬ 
ing  those  which  are  non-detectable,  non-self-destmcting, 
and  non-self-deactivating).  New  provisions  aim  to  limit 
the  transfer  of  mines  and  there  is  a  further  attempt  to 
minimize  violations  of  the  Protocol. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  conference  fell  short  of  the 
goal  of  an  immediate  ban.  Thus,  by  the  year  2001 
when  the  next  review  conference  is  scheduled,  an  addi¬ 
tional  50,000  human  beings  will  have  been  killed  and 
80,000  injured  by  APLs.  The  amended  Protocol  is  also 
disturbing  because,  "for  the  first  time  in  a  humanitari¬ 
an  law  treaty,  measures  have  been  adopted  which, 
instead  of  entirely  prohibiting  the  use  of  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  weapon,  both  permit  its  continued  use  and 
implicitly  promote  the  use  of  new  models..."  (Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross).  The  definition  of 
the  term  "anti-personnel  mine"  in  the  revised  Protocol 


has  also  opened  a  loophole  for  the  development  of 
new  "hybrid"  mines,  which,  although  not  "primarily 
designed"  as  APLs,  will  have  the  same  effect  when 
stepped  on.  Finally,  the  failure  to  include  verification 
and  compliance  mechanisms  in  the  amended  Protocol 
further  weakens  even  its  positive  provisions. 

The  governments  of  Russia,  China,  and  India,  played 
the  spoiler  role  at  the  review  conference.  However, 
the  strategy  of  the  U.S.  government  was  also  at  fault. 
The  U.S.  argued  that  a  shift  from  long-lived 
("dumb")  mines  to  short-lived  ("smart")  mines 
would  be  more  humanitarian  than  a  total  ban, 
because  a  total  ban  would  be  more  likely  to  be  violat¬ 
ed.  However,  this  argument  ignores  economic  and 
political  realities.  Only  wealthy,  high  tech  nations  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  afford  "smart"  mines.  In  the  face 
of  "smart"  APL  use  by  wealthy  nations,  poor  nations 
and  guerilla  movements  will  feel  justified  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  cheap  "dumb"  mines.  Further,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  "smart"  and  "dumb"  APLs  makes 
verification  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  kind  of  APLs  are 
present  in  a  stockpile.  Finally,  when  large  numbers 
of  mines  are  deployed,  even  a  low  failure  rate  of  the 
self-destruct /self-deactivating  component  of  "smart" 
mines  would  result  in  a  large  number  of  mines 
remaining  in  the  maim /kill  mode. 

Some  view  the  review  conference  as  a  failure  because  it 
did  not  produce  a  total  and  immediate  ban.  However, 
this  ignores  both  those  gains  which  were  made  and  the 
dynamic  and  inspiring  relationship  which  developed 
between  the  governments,  APL  survivors,  and  human¬ 
itarian  workers.  The  presence  of  de-miners,  landmine 
victims,  and  committed  campaigners  kept  the  humani¬ 
tarian  dimensions  of  the  problem  lovingly  but 
assertively  before  the  governments'  delegates.  These 
same  people,  and  thousands  like  them,  have,  in  a  very 
short  time,  made  this  issue  into  a  tremendously  strong 
international  cause. 

Despite  the  disappointments,  the  CCW  Review  Con¬ 
ference  helped  to  focus  global  attention  on  this  critical 
human  problem.  Momentum  has  been  created  to 
address  the  problem;  this  needs  to  be  sustained  at 
national  and  regional  levels  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  APLs  are  no  longer  acceptable. 

Joe  Volk  of  the  FCNL  attended  the  review  conference. 
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The  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines 


The  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  (ICBL 
or  Campaign)  began  in  1992  when  a  group  of  inter¬ 
national  non-governmental  (NGOs)  and  humanitari¬ 
an  organizations  joined  together  to  work  towards  a 
worldwide  ban  of  landmines.  In  less  than  5  years, 
the  ICBL  has  grown  to  650  organizations  in  over 
three  dozen  countries.  The  ICBL  seeks  an  interna¬ 
tional  ban  on  the  use,  production,  stockpiling,  sale, 
transfer,  and  export  of  antipersonnel  landmines 
(APLs). 

The  gains  made  by  the  ICBL  organizations  have  been 
truly  impressive.  The  Campaign  has  promoted  anti- 
APL  policies  and  positions  on  both  national  and 
international  levels.  The  Campaign  has  also  called 
for  support  of  programs  to  promote  and  finance 
landmine  awareness,  clearance,  and  eradication 
worldwide  and  victim  assistance. 

Last  May,  at  the  CCW  Review  Conference,  the  ICBL 
presented  Ambassador  Johan  Molander,  President  of 
the  Review  Conference,  with  signatures  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  individuals  (including  25,191  from  the  U.S.)  who 
support  a  landmine  ban.  This  brought  to  over  2.6 
million  the  number  of  such  individuals.  At  these 
same  sessions,  the  ICBL  hosted  the  first  meeting  of 
pro-ban  states.  Working  with  the  Quaker  UN  office 
in  Geneva,  the  ICBL  and  the  Canadian  government 
called  for  two  additional  pro-ban  meetings  during 
the  final  session.  Those  meetings  led  to  a  Canadian 
initiative  designed  to  galvanize  the  pro-ban  move¬ 
ment  through  a  joint  meeting  of  nations  and  ICBL 
i  members.  This  meeting  will  be  held  October  3-5  in 
I  Ottawa,  Canada. 

j  The  Ottawa  Conference  is  expected  to  build  interna¬ 
tional  consensus  on  an  APL  ban,  develop  an  interna¬ 
tional  action  plan  on  APLs,  and  consolidate  govern- 
ment-NGO  cooperation  on  the  APL  issue.  The  ICBL 
has  been  working  with  the  Canadian  government  to 
!  plan  the  Ottawa  meeting  and  will  play  a  significant 
role  at  that  conference.  The  momentum  will  contin¬ 
ue.  The  ICBL  will  hold  the  4th  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Landmines  February  25-28, 1997  in  Maputo, 
Mozambique. 

When  the  ICBL  began  its  work,  its  goal  of  a  complete 
ban  on  APLs  was  called  "utopian"  at  best.  But  the 
power  of  NGOs  around  the  world,  working  in  coor¬ 


dination,  has  been  tremendous.  The  ICBL,  through 
the  diligent  work  of  its  members,  has  begun  to 
change  the  world.  The  ICBL  must  continue  to  build 
public  awareness  of  the  horrors  of  APLs  and  to  press 
governments  to  ban  APLs  unilaterally  and  to  engage 
in  meaningful  negotiations  for  an  international  treaty 
to  ban  landmines.  Only  a  complete  ban  can  end  the 
suffering  of  the  millions  who  live  in  the  midst  of 
landmines. 

Jody  Williams  is  coordinator  of  the  ICBL.  A  staff  member 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  she  is  co¬ 
author  o/ After  the  Guns  Fall  Silent:  The  Enduring 
Legacy  of  Landmines. 


A  Survivor's  Account 

Hello!  I  am  from  Bavel  village,  Sangkum  District, 
Battambang  Province,  Cambodia,  and  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  very 
small,  I  went  to  play  with  my  friends  close  to  my 
house.  All  of  a  sudden  "BOOM,"  cries,  terror. 

The  whole  of  my  right  leg  was  blown  off.  My 
other  friends  were  injured  too.  We  were  taken  by 
ox-cart  and  then  by  motorcycle  cart  to  a  hospital. 
There  they  did  surgery.  Until  two  years  ago,  I 
walked  on  one  leg  with  crutches.  One  day  a  car 
visited  my  village  and  they  told  me  they  could 
give  me  an  artificial  leg.  They  took  me  with 
many  other  amputees  to  a  prosthetic  center  and 
there  we  received  our  new  legs. 

Now  I  go  to  school  in  the  second  class.  My 
mother  and  father  are  rice  farmers.  They  have 
to  be  very  careful  when  they  are  planting  rice  or 
gathering  firewood  or  they  may  stand  on 
landmines.  Some  landmines  have  been  hiding 
from  us  for  a  very  long  time.  They  keep  our 
country  poor  and  maim  and  kill  our  friends. 
Sometimes  I  dream  that  I  have  two  legs  again, 
and  I  run  freely  in  the  rice  fields,  feeling  the 
grass  under  my  toes.  I  wish  that  soon  my 
friends  and  I  can  play  without  danger,  with  no 
more  mines  in  our  fields. 

— Song  Kosal,  Cambodia 
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Seeking  Real  Solutions  to  the  Landmine  Problem 


Note:  The  following  article  articulates  the  current  U.S. 
government  approach  and  position  on  landmines  policy. 
You  will  note  that,  while  FCNL  and  the  International 
Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  share  with  the  government  a 
common  stated  goal,  we  differ,  in  some  respects,  on  means 
to  achieve  it. 

The  anti-personnel  landmine  (APL)  problem  isn't  a 
matter  of  philosophy  or  ideology.  It's  real  civilians 
maimed  or  killed  by  real  mines  every  day,  and 
denied  use  of  their  land  because  of  the  threat  of 
uncleared  live  mines.  In  landmine  negotiations,  the 
only  measure  of  our  success  is  the  real  landmine 
casualties  and  land  denial  we  ultimately  prevent. 

The  vast  majority  of  APL  casualties  are  caused  by 
mines  produced,  exported,  and/or  used  by  Russia 
and  China.  These  countries  are  also  the  most 
determined  holdouts  against  mine  limitations.  I  say 
this  not  to  criticize  these  governments  but  to  define 
the  problem  we  face.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  issue 
will  not  be  the  purity  of  positions  taken  by  the  many 
nations  who  are  not  the  problem.  The  issue  will  be 
the  future  humanitarian  practices  accepted  and 
observed  by  the  few  nations  who  have  been  the 
problem. 

CCW  Achievements  and 
Limitations 

The  root  of  the  APL  problem  is  the  fact  that  most 
mines,  by  design,  function  for  decades  after 
emplacement.  Another  very  serious  problem  is  that 
many  mines  are  non-metallic,  and  therefore  not 
easily  detected  by  humanitarian  de-miners.  Yet 
neither  long  duration  nor  non-detectability  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  military  function  of  the  mine.  The 
focus  of  CCW,  then,  became  to  reduce  the  danger  to 
civilians  from  APL,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
their  effective  military  use.  Within  this  context,  CCW 
achieved  some  remarkable  successes,  neither  trivial 
nor  easily  accomplished.  These  include: 

Short  Mine  Life.  Unmarked  APLs  must  self-destruct 
with  90%  reliability  within  30  days  of  emplacement, 
and  they  must  self-deactivate  (exhaustion  of  a 


battery  without  which  the  mine  cannot  operate) 
within  120  days  of  emplacement  with  99.9%  overall 
reliability.  A  country  may  claim  a  9-year  transition 
period  before  implementing  about  half  of  these 
restrictions;  the  other  half  are  effective  upon  entry 
into  force.  Once  this  restriction  is  implemented, 
lethal  duration  of  unmarked  APLs  will  be  days, 
where  now  it  is  years;  casualties  will  be  reduced  by 
several  hundred  times. 

Detectability.  All  APLs  must  have  8  or  more  grams 
of  iron  equivalent,  to  facilitate  humanitarian  de- 
mining.  A  country  may  claim  a  9-year  transition 
period  before  halting  use  of  non-detectable  mines, 
but  transfer  of  such  mines  is  prohibited  immediately. 

Protecting  De-miners.  Anti-detector  mines,  which 
are  designed  to  explode  when  a  magnetic  mine 

(continued  on  page  6) 


A  Survivor's  Account 

I  thought  I  had  suffered  an  electric  shock  when  I 
walked  into  the  storage  room  to  get  some  food 
for  our  goats.  The  explosion  ripped  me  off  my 
feet  and  threw  me  into  the  yard.  Looking  down 
at  my  legs,  I  realized  that  my  left  foot  was  miss¬ 
ing.  At  the  beginning  it  did  not  hurt,  but  after 
half  an  hour  I  was  in  terrible  pain  and  fainted. 
Sometimes  I  feel  I  have  lost  everything  in  my 
life,  that  nothing  is  left,  and  I  start  crying.  I  can 
no  longer  work  and  I  have  a  two-year-old  son; 
my  husband  lives  far  away  in  Beirut.  My  family 
and  neighbors  have  been  very  helpful.  Now  I 
will  try  to  get  a  prosthesis.  I  say  to  other  sur¬ 
vivors  of  mine  injuries  like  myself:  we  have  to 
keep  our  hope. 

— Rabha  Hassa  Assad  Suyadan,  Lebanon 

Note:  The  mine  which  this  young  woman  stepped  on 
had  been  collected  in  nearby  woods  by  her  grand¬ 
mother  who  did  not  realize  what  it  was.  It  took  four 
hours  to  evacuate  her  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
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Letter  from  a  Former  FCNL  Intern 


Dear  Friends, 

I  am  writing  from  Afghanistan  where  I  have  been 
working  with  Save  the  Children.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  a  little  bit  about  my  experience  and  how  I 
went  from  working  as  an  FCNL  intern  to  being  a  field 
worker  in  a  war-tom  country. 

Of  all  the  issues  and  legislation  that  1  worked  on  in  my 
year  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  debate  over  antipersonnel 
landmines  was  of  the  most  personal  significance  to  me. 
It  was  a  subject  so  horrifying,  so  infuriating,  and  boast¬ 
ing  such  an  obvious  solution,  that  I  felt  personally 
charged  to  follow  it  and  contribute  to  the  effort  to  stop 
the  slaughter  caused  by  mines.  With  Joe  Volk,  the 
Arms  Transfers  Working  Group,  the  International 
Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines,  and  the  staff  in  Senator 
Leahy's  and  Representative  Evans'  offices,  I  first  got 
my  feet  wet  as  I  participated  in  the  stmggle  to  change 
U.S.  policy  and  to  achieve  a  global  ban  on  landmines. 

As  I  considered  options  for  the  year  following  my 
internship,  I  felt  that  I  needed  to  find  a  position  that 
would  take  me  overseas,  something  that  would  help 
me  gain  new  perspective  on  the  world  and  the  political 
process.  I  was  seeking  an  opportunity  to  serve  people 
directly.  As  special  as  my  internship  had  been  and  as 


much  as  I  had  learned  from  and  been  energized  by  my 
involvement  in  the  legislative  process,  I  felt  very  far 
away  from  the  people  that  policy  tends  to  affect  most. 

Friends  like  to  say  that  "way  will  open". ..and  it  did. 
Through  my  work  at  FCNL  I  met  the  director  of  Save 
the  Children's  Pakistan/ Afghanistan  Field  Office.  Too 
many  positive  factors  lined  up  for  me  to  believe  that 
this  encounter  was  mere  coincidence,  and  I  knew  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Pakistan.  Since  September  '95, 1  have 
been  working  as  Children  and  War  Program  Coordina¬ 
tor  for  Afghanistan. 

My  work  thus  far  has  focused  mainly  on  developing  a 
landmine  education  program  for  children  in  Kabul.  In 
1996,  Save  the  Children  will  use  interactive  games  and 
activities  to  teach  80,000  Afghan  children  how  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  landmines.  Another  significant  aspect 
of  the  job  is  my  work  with  the  Afghan  Campaign  to 
Ban  Landmines  (ACBL).  No  one  is  a  more  powerful 
advocate  for  a  ban  than  a  person  from  a  mine-affected 
country.  My  Afghan  colleagues  have  taught  me  many 
lessons  about  advocacy.  Also,  my  work  with  ACBL 
has  allowed  me  to  use  skills  I  acquired  while  at  FCNL, 

(continued  on  page  7) 


A  Survivor's  Account 

In  Somalia,  I  was  a  credit  union  training  officer  with  the  International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC)  assisting  the 
Somali  people.  My  horrible  experience  is  one  that  many  fear  daily. 

On  December  16, 1993, 1  lost  my  lower  right  leg  to  a  landmine  explosion  in  Somalia.  My  left  foot  was  also 
severely  damaged.  Almost  every  bone  in  the  foot  was  broken,  smashed  or  lost.  The  fourth  toe  was  blown  off, 
along  with  the  top  part  of  my  foot.  In  the  days  immediately  following  the  accident,  I  received  more  than  25 
blood  transfusions.  During  the  next  month  I  was  in  5  hospitals  in  4  countries.  I  have  had  10  operations  to 
save  my  left  foot.  I  still  require  more  to  make  it  functional. 

In  the  moments  after  the  explosion  I  was  able  to  find  my  hand-held  radio  to  call  for  help.  During  the  air  evacu¬ 
ation  to  Nairobi,  I  was  losing  so  much  blood  that  a  nurse  and  doctor  gave  blood  from  their  bodies  to  mine.  The 
IRC  had  the  organizational  capabilities  to  get  me  evacuated  for  skilled  medical  treatment.  Most  landmine  vic¬ 
tims  do  not  have  such  blessings. 

I  am  lucky  to  be  an  American.  I  have  access  to  the  best  medical  care,  therapy,  and  prosthetics  available.  Thus 
far,  my  medical  bills  have  exceeded  $300,000.  There  is  no  question  that  I  will  require  further  surgery,  therapy 
and  prosthetics  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  What  about  the  Somalis  hurt  by  landmines?  Who  is  going  to  pay  for 
their  care  and  therapy? 

— Ken  Rutherford,  USA 
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detector  passes  over  them,  are  banned  completely 
and  immediately. 

We  would  have  liked  to  do  still  better.  The  United 
States  sought  to  have  no  transition  periods,  95%  self- 
destruct  reliability,  mandatory  detectability  for  anti¬ 
tank  as  well  as  anti-personnel  mines,  and  mandatory 
verification.  While  we  were  unable  to  persuade  the 
holdout  states  to  go  that  far,  these  governments 
moved  far  beyond  their  positions  of  only  seven 
months  before  the  end  of  the  conference.  At  that 
point,  any  agreement  accommodating  the  holdout 
positions  would  have  included  no  requirements  for 
self-destruction  or  self-deactivation,  and  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  transition  period  for  detectability. 

The  bottom  line,  of  course,  is  not  who  "gave  up" 
what.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  protect 
civilians  from  mines.  By  that  standard  CCW  will,  if 
observed,  succeed  on  a  large  scale. 


Action  Ideas 

Many  FCNL  Newsletter  readers  have  asked  us, 

"What  can  I  do  to  help  ban  landmines?"  Here  are 

some  suggestions. 

•  Members  of  Congress  and  the  President  need 
to  hear  your  voice.  Write,  fax,  or  Email. 

•  Encourage  your  monthly  meeting,  church  or 
congregation  to  send  messages  to  legislators 
and  the  President. 

•  Work  with  your  town  or  city  council  to  pass  a 
resolution  supporting  a  ban  on  landmines. 
New  Haven,  CT  was  the  first  to  pass  such  a 
resolution.  More  recently  Chicago  took  action. 
(Contact  FCNL  for  the  text  of  the  Chicago  City 
Council  resolution.) 

•  Write  letters  to  your  local  newspaper 
describing  the  horror  of  landmines. 

•  Call  in  to  a  radio  talk  show  and  raise  the 
subject  of  landmines. 


Total  APL  Ban:  The  Next  Step 

On  May  16, 1996,  President  Clinton  announced  that 
"The  United  States  will  seek  a  worldwide  agreement 
as  soon  as  possible  to  end  the  use  of  all  antipersonnel 
landmines.  The  United  States  will  lead  a  global 
effort  to  eliminate  these  terrible  weapons...  and  stop 
the  enormous  loss  of  human  life." 

Clearly,  even  if  CCW  were  universally  observed  and 
eliminated  more  than  99%  of  APL  civilian  casualties, 
100%  is  better.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  all  APL 
casualties  is  to  eliminate  all  APL.  But  the  task  before 
us  is  formidable. 

In  the  near  term,  the  U.S.  must  find  an  affordable  and 
effective  substitute  for  APL  for  the  Korean  situation. 
More  enduring  difficulties  lie  in  the  holdout  states' 
attachment  to  the  military  use  of  APL.  The  Chinese 
tell  us  they  will  give  up  nuclear  weapons  before  they 
give  up  APL;  the  Russians  tell  us  the  only  popular 
concern  they  hear  about  APL  is  from  mothers  anx¬ 
ious  that  their  sons  in  the  Army  have  the  means  to 
defend  themselves.  We  must  have  both  these  coun¬ 
tries  on  board  if  the  final  agreement  is  to  be  more 
than  cosmetic. 

U.S.  negotiators  have  spent  many  long  days  in  very 
difficult  APL  negotiations  with  Russia  and  China.  I 
had  hoped  the  huge  NGO  contingent  at  the  CCW 
talks  in  Geneva  and  Vienna  would  pitch  in  and  help 
us  work  with  the  holdout  states,  but  that  didn't  hap¬ 
pen.  If  the  NGOs  will  now  devote  to  problem  coun¬ 
tries  the  energy  they  previously  focused  on  non¬ 
problem  countries,  working  together  will  offer  our 
best  hope  of  achieving  a  total  ban.  Negotiating  with 
difficult  holdout  governments  is  less  pleasant  than 
pressuring  friendly  governments,  but  it  is  the  only 
path  to  landmine  success. 

Robert  Sherman  is  Director  of  Advanced  Projects  at  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  He  served 
as  deputy  chief  U.S.  negotiator  at  the  Convention  on  Con¬ 
ventional  Weapons  Review  Conference  which  concluded  in 
May  1996. 
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Resources 

□  Landmines:  A  Glossary  of  Selected  Terms . ,G-6147-MIL 

□  Landmines:  A  Resource  List 

Includes  organizations,  texts,  and  websites . .G-61 48-MIL 

□  Landmines  in  the  Balkans 

Briefing  paper  #1  prepared  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation . R-5188-FOR 

□  Chicago  City  Council  Resolution  Urging  President  Clinton  and  Congress  to  Outlaw  the  Manufacture, 

Stockpiling,  Sale  and  Use  of  Landmines  Text  of  resolution . R-61 52-MIL 

□  Nations  Calling  for  a  Comprehensive  Ban  on  Antipersonnel  Landmines 

List  prepared  by  The  Arms  Trade  Project  of  Human  Rights  Watch,  July  1996 . R-61 53-MIL 

^  □  Additional  copies  of  this  issue  of  the  Washington  Newsletter 

(Please  specify  number  needed) . . . 

A  contribution  for  duplication  and  postage  will  extend  the  work  of  FCNL. 

o?rr. . 


(Letter,  continued  from  page  5) 

although  this  time  in  a  different  cultural  and  political 
context. 

My  work  with  Afghan  people  has  enabled  me  to 
know  the  landmine  problem  first-hand.  Nearly  ten 
million  landmines  are  scattered  across  Afghanistan, 
making  it  one  of  the  three  most  mine-infested 
countries  in  the  world.  In  the  capital,  Kabul,  of  the 


Support  FCNL's  Work 
to  Ban  Landmines 

Your  contribution  can  help  bring  an  end  to  these 
“weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  slow  motion." 
Your  check  to  FCNL  supports  our  lobbying  effort 
and  is  not  tax  deductible.  A  gift  to  the  FCNL 
Education  Fund  supports  our  educational  publi¬ 
cations  and  outreach,  and  is  tax  deductible. 

Send  your  check  today  to: 
Landmines 
FCNL 

245  Second  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 


22  square  kilometers  of  heavily  mined  areas 
surveyed  by  mine  clearance  teams,  almost  half  lie  in 
residential  districts.  Twenty  to  fifty  percent  of  the 
injuries  and  deaths  due  to  landmines  involve 
children:  children  walking  to  school  or  market, 
collecting  scrap  metal,  tending  sheep,  or  playing  in 
their  own  neighborhoods. 

I  have  met  some  of  the  people  on  whose  behalf  we 
advocated  at  FCNL.  The  children  for  whom  I 
imagined  we  were  speaking  are  no  longer 
anonymous.  Now  they  have  faces,  names,  and 
personalities.  Having  met  these  people,  I  believe 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  the  only  viable  long¬ 
term  solution  to  the  landmines  catastrophe  is  a 
comprehensive  global  ban.  Mine  clearance  and 
education  are  critical,  but  the  only  way  to  ensure  that 
landmines  never  injure  or  kill  civilians  is  if  they  are 
never  produced  and  never  laid.  I  believe 
wholeheartedly  in  a  recent  slogan  of  the  Campaign  to 
Ban  Landmines:  THE  QUESTION  IS  NOT  IF  WE 
WILL  ACHIEVE  A  BAN  ON  LANDMINES,  BUT 
WHEN.  In  other  words,  way  will  open. 

—  In  the  Light,  Sarah  Warren 

Sarah  Warren,  from  Manchester,  ME,  grew  up  in  £. 
Vassalboro  Monthly  Meeting,  and  is  a  '94  graduate  of 
Haverford  College.  She  served  as  an  FCNL  intern  during 
the  1994-95  year. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other 
Friends’  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Pol¬ 
icy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1  issues 
per  year.  Contributors,  in  addition  to  authors  of 
special  articles,  include  Bob  Alpem,  Barbara 
(jinsbur^  Horence  Kimball,  Bridget  Moix, 
Stephanie  Snow,  Ned  Stowe,  and  Joe  Volk.. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail- 
ings.Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International,  300  North  Zeeb  Road. 
Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


The  Innocent  Victims  of  Landmines 


I  am  very  pleased  that  FCNL  has  devoted  this  issue  of 
its  "Washington  Newsletter"  to  the  scourge  of  land¬ 
mines. 

Several  years  ago,  on  a  trip  to  Central  America,  I  met  a 
young  boy  who  had  only  one  leg.  His  parents  were 
farmers,  his  country  was  at  war,  and  he  had  stepped 
on  a  landmine  near  his  home.  He  had  no  idea  who 
put  it  there,  but  it  made  no  difference.  His  life  was 
shattered. 

There  are  100  million  landmines  in  over  60  countries, 
each  one  waiting  to  explode  from  the  pressure  of  a 
footstep.  Every  22  minutes,  a  landmine  claims  another 
victim,  usually  a  civilian.  This  outrageous  situation 
has  finally  got  the  world's  attention,  and  there  is  an 
international  campaign  to  stop  it. 

In  May  1996,  President  Clinton  announced  that  the 
U.S.  will  seek  an  international  agreement  to  ban  anti¬ 
personnel  mines.  This  is  important,  but  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  Many  governments,  including  the 
U.S.,  insist  on  using  these  inhumane  weapons  until 
there  is  a  worldwide  ban,  which  is  years  away.  This  is 
wrong,  because  until  then  the  indiscriminate  killing 
and  maiming  of  innocent  people  will  continue. 

If  American  children  were  losing  their  legs  and  arms 
from  landmines  on  their  way  to  school,  we  would  stop 
it.  We  would  make  it  a  crime.  Instead  of  saying  we 
want  a  ban  but  continuing  to  use  antipersonnel  land¬ 


mines,  the  U.S.  should  join  the  growing  list  of  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  renounced  their  production  and  use  of 
these  cruel  weapons. 

Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (VT)  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  use  of  anti-personnel  landmines  (APIs)  and  an  advocate 
for  the  victims  of  these  weapons.  He  wrote  legislation  which 
stopped  U.S.  export  of  APIs  and  which  will  halt,  for  at  least 
one  year,  U.S.  use  of  APIs,  beginning  in  1999.  In  1989,  he 
established  the  Leahy  War  Victims  Fund  to  make  artificial 
limbs  for  APL  victims  worldwide. 


A  Survivor's  Account 

I  didn't  know  what  a  mine  was.  Qn  the  way 
home  from  a  friend's  birthday  party,  we  came 
upon  a  broken  bridge.  Near  the  bridge  there 
were  some  tubes.  My  friends  went  through  these 
tubes  and  I  went  over  the  bridge,  then  I  was 
blown  up.  After  the  accident  my  ears  were  ring¬ 
ing,  my  brain  went  numb  and  I  felt  dizzy.  I  was 
very  thirsty  too,  cmd  I  crawled  to  the  river  to 
drink...  the  accident  happened  in  Sukhumi  dis¬ 
trict,  in  Eshera,  on  the  Gumista  river  on  9  January 
1994.  It  was  a  sunny  day,  and  it  happened  at  12 
o'clock.  I  know  the  time  because  when  it  hap¬ 
pened  I  had  my  watch  on. 

— Teenager  in  Abkhazia 
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